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TO THE SUN. 

L 
Burning star within the sky, 
Looking down with dazzling eye, 
Quick’ning all things with your beams— 
Far and wide your radiance gleams. 

I. 
See you everything that grows, 
Every stream of life that flows: 
All is nourished, day by day, 
By your universal ray, 

ul, 
Look you down on human life, 
On the peace and on the strife, 
On the love and on the hate, 
Peopled lands and desolate. 

Iv. 
On the hamlet, on the town, 
Streams your living glory down ; 
Look you daily, none the less, 
On the sandy wilderness. 

v. 
Whence your power? Who is it gives 
The secret strength which in you lives? 
Whose glory shines your splendor through ? 
Who is He, looks down on you? 

VI. 
Know you Him whose finger bright 
Kindled first your flaming light? 
Know you Him whose mighty power 
Sustains your being every hour? 

0. C., Oct. 1866. W. H. H. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 

, Home-Talk by J. H. N., October 15, 1866. 

I DOUBT whether anybody was ever con- 

vinced of the truth of immortality by argu- 
ment alone. We may assent to the doctrine 
of immortality on general grounds, but to have 
it fixed in our consciousness as a fact of our 
own existence, requires something besides 
reasoning. I have reasoned on that subject 
from my youth up; have weighed evidence 
concerning it, pro and con ; and if I am now a 
firm believer in immortality it is not because 
of my conclusions from any of the usual data 
presented by theologians and others on the sub- 
ject, but because I find myself in sure com 
munication with a personal being who is at 
least 1800 years old. If we should see aman 
who had actually survived on the earth for 
1800 years, and we were certain of the fact, 
it would go far towards proving that men 
might live forever. 

Now, by communication with Jesus Christ 
we have just that kind of personal evidence. 
I know that one man who lived on the earth 
1800 years ago, is alive now; and not only is 


alive, but is in a youthful, growing and active 
condition as he was at thirty. This proof of 
the possibility of continued existence is of 
course, to the person who has it, far more sat- 
isfactory than anything to be derived from 
abstract reasoning. We come to it by intui- 
tion. If we have this being who lived 1800 
years ago for a friend, if we seek for interior 
fellowship with him, he can make us feel the 
truth about himself. He can give us a par- 
ticipation in his consciousness, such that we 
shall be as sure of the facts about his existence 
as we are of our own. We may come into 
such relations to him that the whole of his 
past life shall be open to us, with the mem- 
ories belonging to it; so that whatever proofs 
of immortality exist in him may be ours. 


I think this transfusion of consciousness 
from one who has an experience of immor- 
tality, is the only way in which we shall get a 
satisfactory state of feeling on the subject. 
We may raise plausible theories about it, but 
theories do not control the feelings or satisfy 
the heart. We want the evidence of a living 
sample. 

Our hold on the great facts of Christ’s per- 
sonal history comes 'to maturity and complete- 
ness in a somewhat similar way. If I am 
asked why I believe that he rose from the dead 
—why I accept the New Testament account 
of his resurrection, I have to answer, I be- 
lieve it because I have found that he is alive 
now, and therefore I know that he must have 
risen from the dead. Though [ began to be- 
lieve from the testimony of the Scriptures, 
and thus got a superficial theory of the truth 
about the matter, yet the paramount proof in 
my mind now is derived from a personal 
knowledge of him who is in question. 


This was precisely the ground of belief in 
Paul. At his first contact with Christianity he 
did not believe in the resurrection of Christ, 
even though it was preached by inspired 
apostles: but when on the plain of Damascus 
he was smitten to the ground and a light like 
the brightness of the sun shone around him, 
and he heard a voice saying “ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ?”’ he was convinced. 
From that time forth he believed Jesus had 
risen from the dead, not merely because others 
said so, but because he knew that the crucified 
one was alive. He had met and seen him, and 
felt his power. His evidence of the resurrec- 
tion was in himself. 


To one who has the same or similar grounds 


of faith, the argument of immortality is a sure 
one. Seeing and feeling and knowing that 





Christ arose from the dead—that he has beep 


alive since, that he is alive now, and, if we 
may so speak, is more alive now than he was 
1800 years ago, we know the inference is a 
safe one that he will live forever. And the 
conclusion that love makes is, “ Because he 
lives I shall live also.” This line of evidence 
is worth more to me than Paley’s demonstra- 
tions or all the reasoning on immortality that 
I have ever seen or heard. 


THE FAMILY—AN INSIDE VIEW. 
New York, October 21, 1866. 
Mr. Epitor: 

There is one aspect of your Community 
which has attracted my attention of late. In 
your paper of June 8th, a correspondent among 
other things asks you,“‘as to your manage- 
ment of the youth of both sexes from infancy 
up to maturity.” You answer, “They are 
brought up to be subordinate in every thing. 
At the age when liable to be subject to the 
promptings of false amativeness they are 
looked after, taught to walk in the light in re- 
gard to this part of their experience, and un- 
der the guidance of the wiser and older are in- 
structed and not left to ignorance, starvation 
and the devil, as is too often the case in the 
world at large.” 

I have a family of little children, and I trem- 
ble when I see that there is nothing between 
them and the influences that I was exposed to 
when a child. I was brought up in New York 
city, and when less than seven years old I was 
taught to have sexual intercourse with female 
servants. This tended to shut me off from 
childlike relations with my parents, and was in 
me the source of darkness and dissimulation, 
The innermost secrets of my heart were never 
unfolded to those who really loved me, but 
these relations to vile servant women were 
maintained until I reached maturity. My cir- 
cumstances were as favorable for a pure life as 
those of any boyI knew. I was brought up 
religiously, taught to read the Bible, and pray ; 
I was taken tochurch twice on Sunday, and 
led daily to morning and evening prayer in 
the family. Thus all the religious appliances 
that society has at command were brought to 
bear on me. Perhaps you may think I am an 
exceptional case; but I know the contrary. 
The boy who lived next door to me was brought 
up in the same way, without exciting a suspi- 
cion, as far as I know, in the mind of his pa- 
rents. My older brother and my younger one 
have both gone through the same ordeal, to my 
certain knowledge ; and the boys who used to 
play with me considered it as a matter of course 
that the servant women in the neighborhood 





were open to that kind of approagh. One boy 
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of my acquaintance went so far before he left 
school as to have @ child by his father’s ser- 
vant girl, and subsequently he married her. 

I say I tremble for my little ones. My fam- 
ily arrangements are such that I am obliged to 
keep hired women, and I know what will be the 
consequence. We have passed through a bloody 
war to rid the South of asystem of servants that 
was corrupting its youth. The servant system of 
New York city is no better, as far as the moral 
contamination of its youths is concerned, than 
the old slave system of the Sou§h. There is 
room for an “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” on this sub- 
ject. We have heard a great deal about 
houses of ill-fame ; they are bad enough, God 
knows ; butthey are only the blossoms of a tree 
which roots in the family. Moral Reform will 
never do a lasting work until it begins in the 
family as you do, and until children are taught 
to walk in the light with regard to this part of 
their experience. There is a false modesty in 
the family that pretends to ignore the fact that 
children have amativeness. Parents dam up 
this stream with—‘‘ Hush,” “ tut!” “I don’t 
think it can possibly be so,” until the torrent 
carries the sons to brothels, and wrecks their 
bodies with disease and their souls with hellish 
fellowships. 

I shall be glad, Mr. Editor, when the influ- 
ence of your good example in this respect 
shall reach my little ones. 

Yours truly, —. 


Our correspondent, in the above letter, has struck 
upon a fruitful theme, and one which is none the 
less important because it is generally winked out of 
sight. The connection between the family system 
and licentiousness takes form as an equation thus: 
The isolated family-+ the hireling system —two 
classes or castes in the same domestic establishment, 
between whom power and servility take the place 
of respect—a mitigated form of slaverythe de- 
bauchery of the upper class and the seduction of the 
lower. The chain of causes leading to this result is) 
a firm one. Those virtuous parents who wonder at 
the prevalence of open, unblushing immorality in 
cities would therefore do well to see if the fountain- 
heads and springs of this river do not begin to flow 
under the family roof. But no comment of -ours is 
needed to give force to the facts so eloquently stated 
by our correspondent. G. 





ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS. 
HE North American Review for the 
present quarter contains an interesting 
paper on the Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 
Phe following is the writer’s method of classi- 
fying his subject : 

By the fine arts, we mean architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, poetry, and prose. These may 
be divided into two equal groups. The first three, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, address them- 
selves to the eye, speaking to it in the dialect of 
form; they may therefore be called the arts of 
formal representation,—formative or imaging arts. 
The last three, music, poetry, and prose, address 
themselves to the ear, and may be termed the arts of 
ora! representation, or speaking arts. We have enu- 
merated them in the order of their logical relations 
and of their chronological development. The first 
of the fine arts in point of time, and the lowest as a 
means of expression, is architecture; the last in time 
and the highest in expressiveness is prose. This 
classification corresponds to the historical growth of 
Grecian art. Artis originally an emanation of :reli- 
gious feeling. It springs from man’s spiritual wants, 
which first seék expression in a tude ‘symbolism. 





No pre-Helienic people ever advanced beyond these 
feligious beginnings of art. Such are the colossal 
temples of India, filled with gigantic images, mon- 
strous in shape and yet every limb and lineament 
symbolical of certain divine attributes; also the 
monumental architecture of Egypt, massive and 
gloomy. pyramids, obelisks emblematic of sacrificial 
flames, and all those stupendous structures that fringe 
the Nile from the Nubian desert to the Mediterra- 
nean. The Greeks were the first to idealize this 
symbolism and inspire it with a new principle, to 
modify it by intellectual and esthetic culture, and 
melt it into a new metamorphosis, in which the sen- 
timent of beauty blended with that of religion. 


The six arts of which we have made mention 
rise one above the other, in a regular series ; sculp- 
ture is higher than architecture, painting is higher 
than sculpture, music stands above painting, poetry 
above music, and prose is the highest art of all. It 
will be observed also, that in the exact ratio of the 
increase of the spiritual content of these arts, there 
is a decrease of materiality in the form. In nature 
we see a progress from the inorganic to the organic, 
from organogens to living organisms, from the gen- 
eral substances and elementary bodies of chemistry 
to the special phenomena of physics, from the coral 
to the plant, from the plant to the animal, and from 
the animal to man; each “striving to ascend, and 
ascending in its striving.” The stone or the metal, 
in its highest form of crystal, mimics the delicacy of 
the flower; the flower, with its organic functions 
and motions and the variegated plumage of its petals, 
is assimilated to the butterfly that hovers on free 
wings above it; and in the social life and cunning 
instincts of the bee, the bird, the ant, and the spider, 
are typically foreshadowed the intelligence and 
moral affections of man. Each of these in the rising 
scale of creation is the realization of that which is 
below it, and the mute prophecy of that which is 
above it. In like manner there is a propress in art 


from atchitecture to sculpture, from sculpture to’ 


painting, from painting to music, from music to po- 
etry, and from poetry to prose. All these have their 
root in a common sentiment; they are all manifesta- 
tions of religious feeling working through the ima- 
gination, and there is no instance on record of su- 


preme excellence in art, except in times of religious. 


enthusiasm or among a people distinguished for reli- 
gious sensibility. Art first built a temple to the 
gods, consecrated it with their images, beautified -it 
with pictures of sacred scenes out of their lives, cel- 
ebrated their praises in music and poetry, and, finally, 
recorded the fact and philosophized about it in prose. 
Thus in all its forms ‘and creations it is but an expres- 
sion of this first, deepest, and holiest emotion of the 
human soul. 


This extension of the definition of the fine 
arts so as to include prose seems to us novel 
and true. -We should add to the circle land- 
scape-gardening, and society-building. What 
nobler ideal creation is there than the Central 
Park? As to society-building, we admit that 
the failures thus farhave been many and the 
chefs @ceuvre few, but that is because it is 
the last and highest of the arts. The ages 
and arts of the past have been employed in 
forming the material for this final ne. It ap- 
pears to us that the block of humanity is now 
nearly ready, and that the divine artist is be- 
ginning to draw from it the outline of a figure 
that has long been modeled in heaven. 


In discussing styles of Architecture the 
writer finds but few original types. Of these 
he selects three for particular analysis, viz., the 
Oriental, the Grecian and the Gothic. 

The first symbolizes weight ; the second signifies 
support ; the third expresses ascension. These three 
ideas graven in architecture, correspond to the three 


mental stages of sensuality, intellectuality, and spirit- 
uality ; so that.in-each of the triad, is reflected the 
peculiar chafactér of the religion and the civiliza- 


tion Which pro@uced it. There is no material form 
so § e of weight ag the pyramid, or the cone, 
which is etsentially the same. Itis the form which 
all loose particles of solid matter on the surface of 
the earth assume under the action of the law of gra- 
vitation. The pyramid is the nucleus of all Egyp- 
tian architecture ; the whole structure (cornice, doors, 
mouldings, even to the decorations), is composed of 
pyramids or segments of pyramids. The same form 
was given to the apex of the obelisk which stood in 
front of the temple, like a giant finger pointing to 
the sky for the key of its hieroglyphic mysteries. 
This sense of weight, of massive and gloomy dura- 
tion, is intensified by the narrowness of the inter- 
columniation. The pillars with bulging bases are 
set as thick as possible; it would seem as if only a 
mountain-chain of granite were a fit burden for 
them; yet there is in reality no immense super- 
structure requiring for its support such an excessive 
outlay of strength. It did not then spring from a 
material necessity, but was employed to express a 
fundamental idea. In what more concentrated for- 
mula could it be embodied than in these huge masses 
of the quarry, endowed with the sluggish life of the 
crocodile and the Nile-plant? We read the same 
thought in the features of that slowly living rock, 
the giant Sphinx, whose sad and peaceful eyes have 
watched the flitting of a hundred generations of 
men; in the colossal ruins of Persepolis; in the the- 
ocratic masonry of India, the vast excavated temples 
of Ellora and Elephanta, written over with mytho- 
logical and allegorical sculpture, in which are repre- 
sented the divine energies and attributes according 
to the Braminical theclogy. In these structures, not 
less clearly than on the pages of the Veda, are in- 
scribed caste, immobility, pantheism. They are the 
symbols of a being in whose immensity all person- 
alities are merged, all human force and faculty are 
lost,—of a deity identified with the universe, whilst 
“ are but organic harps diversely framed 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps, 

Plastic aud vast, one intelléctua! breeze, 

At once the soul of each and God of all.” 

In Grecian architecture the column is the most 
‘conspicuous feature, and has a right to this promi- 
mence from the fact of its being the principal sup- 
‘porting member of the edifice. The wall,so far as it 
exists, serves only as a veil to the interior, and as to 
any office it performs in upholding the building, in- 
stead of resting on the basement it might as well 
have been suspended from the entablature. The 
elements of this style in its simplest expression are 
the post and the lintel. They convey the idea, not 
of weight merely, but of weight well sustained; in 
other words, not gravitation, but the capability of 
resisting it. ‘Without specifying, we may say that 
this idea enters into all parts of the «structure: 
the elliptical flutings and the graceful curvature or 
entasis of the Doric shaft, the inward inclination 
of ‘the axes-of the outward columns, the gentle swell 
of ‘the stylobate or basement, all carry outthe funda- 
mental idea of symmetrical and elastic strength. It 
is the symbol of serene and conscious power, the 
type of the Greek intellect, the embodiment of law 
and ‘order as well as of grace nnd beauty, the highest 
éxpression of an ideal humanity. Compared with 
Oriental -architecture, the Hellenic temple is.an ad- 
vance from the dark rock to the pure crystal, from 
the coal to the diamond, from the worship of nature 
to'the deification of man. The best representative 
of ‘this style is the Doric Parthenon, erected about 
437 B. C. on the site of the older temple which was 
burnt by the Persians. It was built wholly of Pen- 
telic marble by the architects, Kallicrates and Icti- 
nus, under the ‘presiding genius of Phidias. Noth- 
ing could better express the fine balance of the Greek 
mind, and the quiet spirit of beauty that shed ‘its in- 
fluence over Grecian life, than the perfect symmetry 
of this fair ‘house of columns. In its ‘external his- 
tory ‘also is mirrored the history ofthe Hellenic race. 
For nine hundred years it stood-on the sunny brow 
of the Acropolis, far above the daily turmoil of the 
lower’city, a Sublime and perpetual offering to the 
tutelar goddess of Athens. During the fifth century 
of our era, it was transformed into-a Christian church, 
and for morethan a thousand years the Virgin Mary 





sat m the seat of the Virgin Minerva. It then be- 
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came a Turkish mosque, and remained consecrated 
to the service of Mohammed so long as the Greeks 
themselves were the slaves of the Moslem power. 
On the 28th of September, 1687, a shell was thrown 
into it by the Venetian general, the Count of Kon- 
igsmark, who was besieging the citadel. The Turks 
had converted the temple into a powder-magazine, 
which of course rendered the destruction of the edi- 
fice more complete. Since that day it has been 
plundered by every antiquarian adventurer, as 
Greece herself has been the prey of every nation. 
Now it stands a magnificent ruin, serving as a store- 
house for the preservation of other rutns,—a fit 
image of the whole Grecian peninsula. 


The fundamental idea of Gothic architecture is 
weight, not supported merely, but annihilated. The 
constructive significance of the building centres in 
the keystone of the arch. By this means it is sup- 
ported from above, the very downward pressure in- 
herent in the masses upholds them, and the tall pile 

“ By ite own weight stands steadfast and immovable ;” 
the law of gravity is suspended or counteracted by 
vital force; the vaulted roof and stored arches seem 
hung in the air, and solid matter is endowed with 
the utmost lightness and aeriality. Thus the whole 
edifice expresses, not counterpoise, but ascension, as- 
piration,—spire, tower, buttress, clear-story, and pin- 
nacle ali rise to heaven, and indicate the spirituality 
of the worship to which they are devoted, This 
airy effect is increased by the numerous openings, 
lancet, trefoil, and rosette, which perforate the sides, 
transforming them into walls of many colored win- 
dows. The cella of the Greek temple is small and 
extremely simple in ornamentation, but around it are 
open corridors richly adorned with statues and reliefs. 
Thus its beauty is wholly external. On the contrary, 
the inner walls of the Christian church are large and 
lofty, and the spaces covered with paintings and 
sculpture. The Greek architecture is clear, symmet- 
tical, objective, and wonderful in unity, like a tragedy 
of Zischylus; the Gothic is the fruit of a fuller con- 
sciousness and a deeper spirituality, manifesting a 
more richly developed individuality, and unfolding 
in an infinite variety. The cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages are the embodiment of an ecclesiastical inspi- 
ration animating a whole people, and owe their ori- 
gin to that excess of religious zeal which found 
another and wider outflow in the Crusades. 


These ideas, if not wholly new, are present- 
ed in an interesting manner. We demur, 
however, at the writer’s characterization of 
certain ancient forms of architecture as being 
expressions respectively of sensuality, intel- 
lectuality and spirituality. We think this can 
be true of them at least only in a relative sense. 
Isthe Greek temple the highest symboliza- 
tion of intellect in construction? In view 
of the crystal palaces of our age we doubt it. 
And particularly do we doubt that the middle- 
age Gothic is an expression of spirituality in 
its true meaning. In the first place we do 
not find much genuine spirituality in the age 
of the cathedral builders, out of which such 
an expression could spring. The nations at 
that time were just emerging from the long 
period of moral and intellectual darkness which 
followed the apostasy of the first century. If 
therefore we are to interpret works by the con- 
ditions under which they were produced, we 
cannot assign a very high spiritual significance 
to the Gothic. An inspection “of this style as. 
it has.come down to us, does not render back 
8 very clear impression of spirituality. The, 
materials of the cathedrals are mostly stone— 
@urable, but not ‘suggestive of any active 
immortality. The pointed windows, climb 
mg ‘buttresses, and foliated ornamentation, 





tender as they are in effect, express the striv- 


ings of an earth-born and imperfect soul, 
rather than pure spiritual victory. There is 
no real glimpse of heaven seen through the 
stained oriels of a Gothic church, but we read 
instead an exhortation to asceticism, to a 
dreamy renunciation of sense and matter, by 
which only we can hope to join the legended 
saints who are pictured before us. Now this, 
if it may be called aspiration, is not genuine 
spirituality—the spirituality of the final king- 
dom, which rules in the senses, as well as in the 
soul, and takes possession of matter. We may 
foresee an architecture of the future that shall 
express a higher ideal than was known either to 
the Greek or the Gothic age, astyle which, em- 
bodying Christian unity, or the brotherhood of 
men on the earth, shall be alive with social in- 
spiration, as well as spiritual victory and joy. 
The worth of this article on art is some- 
what hurt in our estimation, by finding that 
the greater part of one page of itis taken 
almost word for word:from a work by Heeren, 
(a German author, translated by George Ban- 
croft in 1823), without any mention of or credit 
to either the authors or translators. Compare 
the article, page 351, 852 NW. A. Review, with 
Reflections on the Politics of Ancient Greece, 
Bancroft’s translation, Hilliard’s edition. pp. 
333, 241. a. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE. 


BELIEVER troubled with inordinate 

alimentiveness, was once exhorted, if 
she would save her life and strength for prof- 
itable labor, to eat less, for the reason that our 
life is expended in digesting our food, and that 
the more we eat, the more life must be turned 
to the process of digestion. This is a novel 
idea, and perhaps a little contrary to popular 
notions ; but there is evidently much truth in 
it. Christ presented a similar one in the 
warning to his diseiples reeorded in Luke 21: 
84—“ Take heed to yourselves lest at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with surfeit- 
ing and drunkenness, and cares of this life.” 
We infer from this passage that food may be 
taken in such quantities, and in such a man- 
ner, as to blind the heart to spiritual percep- 
tion, and produce torpor of the life: therefore 
the inference is legitimate that the more we 
eat and drink in the thoughtless way of mere 
animals, the more like animals we are. We 
become gross and coarse in our natures; the 
body overlies the spirit, and our life is degra- 
ded, perverted from itstrue purpose, and made 
the slave of habit, routine and death. _—L. 


A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
( Continued.) 

ESUMING this series where it was inter- 

\ rupted, I find by the memoranda before 
mentioned that Harriet (Mrs. H. A. Noyes) was, 
kept at school from early childhood till her 
seventeenth year; at the village school for sev- 
eral years, two years at Mrs. Fiske’s boarding 
school in Keene, N. H., then a very popular in- 
stitution, and several terms at other select 
schools. She hada good mind, not brilliant, 


but plodding and thorough. She loved reading, 
and had all the books she wished. In addition 
to those which her grandfather liberally provi- 
ded, she had access to the library of her uncle, 
Hon. W. C. Bradley, which was both choice and 
extensive. Order was Mr. Richards’ law of 
life. He was methodical in the extreme, and he 
trained his granddaughter to the strictest habits 
of doing everything in the right time, never for- 
getting anything, never misplacing anything, 
never wasting anything, in short never making a 
mistake. He furnished her with a writing-desk 
and all the articles pertaining to it, that she 
might keep it in order, while she learned to be a 
neat penman. When abroad he wrote to her 
often, and she formed her early hand in the cor- 
respondence she kept up with him. This hand 
is distinguished in our Association. The 
archives of the O. C. contain files of documents 
in its round, legible type. We may say she has 
been the private secretary of the cause ever since 
her marriage to J. H. N. She has always been 
book-keeper of our paper. Its subscription-list 
is only just now beginning to exceed her in- 
dustry. We trust the patent method of ad- 
dressing papers will take it entirely off her care 
before very long. 

Mr. Richards taught Harriet to rise early, 
and to exercise in the open air, and was ambi- 
tious she should learn even manly accomplish- 
ments. He taught her to drive a horse and 
carriage, to ride on horseback, work in the gar- 
den, &c. He gave her an allowance of money 
to spend as she chose, telling her she must learn 
the use of it. Whether he was pleased with 
her financiering she does not say, but notes 
that she spent her allowance mostly in books 
and periodicals before she became religious, 
and after that in gifts of charity. 


By the time she came out of school, she had 
worn off some of her natural shrinking from so- 
ciety, and the years between seventeen and 
twenty-three were spent in the gayety and pleas- 
ure-seeking common to that age. Card-parties, 
dances, moonlight walks, boat-rides on the 
Connecticut, visits to Boston and Montpelier, 
are among the memories of that period. She 
says, however, “I never felt at ease away from 
home. I was too self-conscious, felt small, and 
always thought I did not look well, though I 
had no lack of dress to make a display if I had 
had a faculty to do so.” 

In one of her schools she came under the in- 
fluence of a revival and had some religious im- 
pressions, hoping she had experienced a change 
of heart. But the effect did not last, and during 
the period of gayety just mentioned she was a 
Unitarian. She imbibed the faith of a rela- 
tive living in the family, a widowed sister of 
Mr. Richards. This lady was intelligent, full 
of wit and anecdote, and proverbially good com- 
pany. Harriet loved her society and adopted 
her sentiments. The great aunt was an enthu- 
siastic Unitarian, had lived near Boston and 
heard the Cambridge preachers, was a wor- 
shiper of such men as Ware and Channing. 
She would get Harriet to read to her articles 
from the Christian Register, and other Unitarian 
writings, and sometimes to copy for her long 
sermons, till at length Harriet was persuaded 
that there was no such thing as a change of 
heart, but the best one can do is to cultivate 


human goodness. 





She was susceptible to love, and notes two or 
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three romantic attractions before this period; 
attractions which were favored and fanned by 
the sisters or cousins of those she loved, upon 
which she makes this comment: “You will al- 
ways find a medium between young lovers, 
some confidant, sympathetic and officious, to 
help on the affair.” In her eighteenth year she 
became engaged to a young law student then in 
her uncle’s office. Political differences after 
some time came in to disaffect Mr. Richards 
towards her lover. It was in the time when 
Adams and Jackson were rival candidates, and 
party spirit was very fierce. He forbade the 
young man’s entering his house. Harriet’s 
grandmother and uncle and all the family 
thought that he carried his prejudices too far, 
and she felt supported in refusing to submit to 
his interdiction, and did so at the risk of being 
disinherited. The young people kept up com- 
munication in the many ways unfortunate lov- 
ers are cunning to devise; by looks, by mark- 
ing passages in books and papers, by notes, and 
by accidental meetings in society—sometimes 
concerted by mutual friends. When the young 
lawyer commenced practice in another state, the 
communication was kept up by letter. Mr. R. 
ignored his granddaughter’s disobedience about 
three years, whgn, seeing that there was no 
change, he took her one day and told her that 
he was not willing “that fellow” should have 
any of his property, and if she married him he 
should have to change his will. He should 
be sorry to do this, for he had made an ample 
provision for her if she did not marry, or if she 
married almost any one else. Harriet was too 
proud to give up her will for the sake of money, 
and she answered that he could do just as he 
chose with his property, but that she did not 
think it right to let mercenary motives govern 
her affection, and so she kept her faith to the 
young man. She kept her faith until religion 
came in to dissolve the fellowship. Our next 
chapter will find her married to a religious life. 


COURT GOSSIP. 


Arrayed in robes of spotless white, 

And crowned with glorious boreal light, 

King Winter holds with royal port, 

In icy realms his glittering court. 

A jolly gentleman is he, 

And bashful too as he can be ; 

He never dares to meet the fair 

And with them genial pleasures share. 

“Queen Summer must not breathe my breath — 
She’ll catch a cold, ’twill be her death,” 
He says, and hastes with flying feet 

To polar lands, his country-seat. 

In palaces of ice he stays, 

Secure from Sol’s too ardent rays. 

And there with royal work and play, 

He whiles the summer months away. 
His loyal liegemen oft he calls 

To revel in his icy halls. 

Then clouds with flying feathers fill ; 
The air; and wild winds, whistling shrill, 
The music make that calls the dance, 

To which the rhythmic waves advance, 
While, beating time with deaf’ning roar, 
The surges lash the ice-bound shore. 
Queen Summer, in a playful mood, 

Oft sends him rafts of floating wood. 

To make returns in something good, 

He sends her back the frozen flood, 

Of which he has abundant store, 

That from the rugged mountains pour 
In glaciers down the shelving shore, 

In depth three thousand feet or more; 
Which, pushing downward in the sea, 
By buoyant waves are soon set free. 


» 





The shimmering northern lights are winks 
Of Winter, who at Summer blinks, 

And says politely, that he thinks 

She needs some ice to cool her drinks. 


But, (let me whisper in your ear) 
They say King Winter ’s coming here. 
From various signs that I can show, 
T really think it must be so. 

His great Prime Minister of state, 

Jack Frost, has been around of late; 

He comes, with most obsequious care 

His master’s dwelling to prepare. 

With silent tread he came last night 

And wreathed the landscape all in white. 

With burning wrath arose the sun ; 

Back on his path Jack Frost has run.” 

But O! the ruin and the blight 

That follow fast his rapid flight! 

The summer’s glories meet their death 

From his pervading, deadly breath. 

The flowers wither in their beds, 

The Dahlias droop their beauteous heads ; 

In drab the crisp-leaved vineyards mourn, 

With trailing streamers mourns the corn. 

Jack likes not Summer’s verdant vest. 

Green suits not his complexion best. 

That leaves are cobwebs he assumes, 

And sweeps the trees with breezy brooms. 

The chittering squirrels greet the sound 

Of chestnuts rattling to the ground ; 

The fields assume a sober dun 

And mourn the fast receding sun. 

Soon Jack his carpet white will spread 

And usher in his monarch dread ; 

But, well prepared we need not fear 

That we shall meet his frown severe. 

He plays to us a friendly part 

That shows he has a kindly heart; 

All frugal habits he befriends, 

To mental training leisure lends. 

He bids us study, and provide 

For each a cozy ingle-side ; 

To find for each apparel warm 

And fit to meet the driving storm. 

Each nation that he visits shows 

The good that from his teaching flows. 

They cherish justice, truth and light, 

While sunnier lands are sunk in night. 

Then up! employ each sunny morn 

In heaping high the golden corn. 

Secure your roots that they may sleep 

Where prying Frost can never creep. 

The orchard’s russet fruit secure, 

The house and barn make tight and sure, 

That you when Winter shall appear 

May meet him with a conscience clear. 
Oct. 25, 1866. 


H. J. 8. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

... ONEMA, Tuesday, Oct.23.—T. L. Pitt left early 
this morning for Canada and the scene of his last 
winter’s trapping adventures, where he expects to 
buy furs. 

....Dr. H. Bascom, an elderly gentleman of 
Philadelphia, called yesterday. He had spent the 
greater part of his life in South America, had 
served three years as surgeon in the army of Bolivar, 
and returned to this country about three years ago. 
He described the wars in Venezuela, as very barba- 
rous. 

....Part of the meeting hour, last evening, was 
occupied in reciprocal exhortation to the groups 
that occupy different parts of the Hall, to speak out 
when they say anything, so as to be heard by all. 
It was observed that several persons who spoke in 
very indistinct tones the first part of the meeting, im- 
proved considerably toward the end. Instances of 
this kind gave rise to much good-natured pleasantry. 

....The new turbine wheel at the foundry has 
been in operation for some days. It is forty inches 
in diameter, and is said to be of sixteen horse power. 
It has scarcely had a fair trial yet, but seems to work 
well. : 
....The moon was about full last night and the 
air perfectly transparent: the mildness of the day 
was succeeded by a very slight chill, scarcely felt, 


perhaps, by a party of croquet players, who, we ob- 
served, kept up the game till pretty near eleven 
o'clock. 

-.+-There was a lively apple-cut last evening; 
eighteen bushels were pared and cut; they are to be 
put up in stone jars for family use. 

.-+.Two bushels of barberries have been gathered 
from the hedge for making jelly, besides quantities 
for sauce. 

WALLINGFORD, Cet. 25,—A lady that calls asks a 
thousand questions, not impertinent, but wondering 
and eager. “How do you manage about dress?— 
Some persons want a great deal more dress than 
others. One girl will be careful of her nice gaiters; 
another will spoil them in a week. Ido not see 
how you can equalize expenses.” “We do not try 
to. All have what they want. We cultivate a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of modest dress and habits of 
economy, and then leave every one free to get what 
dress they want, and expect some will have more 
than others. Some really need more than others; 
some think they do when they do not, perhaps; but 
nobody complains, because all have what they want. 
Finery must have a market of admiration to stimu- 
late it, and it dies out for the want of market in the 
Community.” “Well, how do you manage about 
work? There is a great difference in persons’ dispo- 
sition in respect to work. Take sisters in common 
families ; one will be faithful and energetic, while an- 
other will love to shirk. Don’t you find a differ- 
ence?” “Of course we do, but sisters get along 
peaceably, and so do we. Those who love to work 
have the best time of it everywhere, and should be 
the last to complain.” H. 


EVENING TOPICS. 
THE SPRING OF ENTERPRISE. 


N.—I find that with certain people the first ob- 
jection to Communism is the same as that used against 
corporations and great companies. They say that 
companies are not so careful and diligent in pro- 
duction as individuals, that you get greater results 
from the individual management of business, than 
from corporate bodies, in which the interest of the 
operative is only his salary. The difficulty is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, “‘ What is every one’s business, 
is nobody’s business.” The fact is, that we have 
practically overcome that difficulty, and to the as- 
tonishment of the world, the Community is seen to ac- 
complish more in the way of individual diligence 
and care than is generally accomplished outside. 
Not but that we have had to encounter temptations 
to shirk, but they have been practically overcome. It 
is important for us to know exactly how we have 
overcome this difficulty. Contrary to all expecta- 
tions, and to the examples of past experience, which 
would predict shiftlessness in such an organization as 
ours, we show among usthe spirit of bees, laboring 
cheerfully for the common store. A writer in 
the Independent is “surprised that we can move 
along so easily and in such complete harmony.” I 
propound as a question—What is it that gives us the 
power to live in combination, and yet overcome the 
disposition to shirk ? 

C.—In the Thompson steel factory we see the suc- 
cess of a combination, all the partners taking an 
active interest in the business. 

A.—In ordinary manufacturing concerns, however, 
private interest becomes stronger as the corpora- 
tion becomes more prosperous. While the making 
of money is a common interest, the investing of it is 
a matter of private interest. 

N.—If five men go into business, say with a capital 
of ten thousand dollars, while they are poor, they 
have no outside interest; but as they prosper, their 
outside interests. become greater and greater until a 
time comes when they have just as much interest 
outside their business as they have in it. Then their 
attention is divided, and finally the proportion of 
their outside interests so overbalances their corporate 
interests, that they retire from business. It is in- 
deed the motive of many men in going into busi- 
ness, that they may accummulate private interest 
enough to retire. Such men as Vanderbilt and 
Stewart will be cited to prove that individual man- 





agement is better than corporate. What motive 
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can we show that will make corporate management 
and corporate industry as good as individual ? 

H—I think the Community motive consists in the 
feeling that we work for God’s pay. 


N.—Thatis it. Itis the peculiar satisfaction one 

has when he feels the pleasure of God. When a 
man is doing what pleases God, the happiness of God 
returns upon him. When we are not doing what is 
improving, there is a “goneness” of feeling at the 
center. Our motive is a realization that God rewards 
every man according to his works. This motive is 
not mere conscience. A man may obey his con- 
science and yet feel bad, but you cannot work ina 
manner to please God and not feel joy. Our motive 
then is one of immediate pleasure. Like the drunk- 
ard’s thirst for rum, itis something present and 
ceaseless. A man who has once felt the pleasure of 
God flowing in upon right action, can never forget 
it, can never get away from it. There is no danger 
of shirking this ; a man will not shirk his own hap- 
piness. 
T.—This probably was the idea that the philos- 
opher, Epicurus, worked at when he said man’s 
highest motive was a love for pleasure. He might 
have held to it sincerely and with this best kind of 
pleasure in view, while his disciples turned his max- 
ims into mere sensual pleasure-seeking. 

N.—Christ plainly laid down the principle when 
he said, “ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” This is avery different thing from being driv- 
en by conscience. 


THE RIGHT ROAD FOR DESIRE. 

N—The simple way to love the Lord with all our 
heart, is to adopt the principle that every desire of 
our heart shall goto Him. Do you desire wealth, fame, 
position, love? In order to obtain them, one way is to 
go out and seek what you want directly; if it is rep- 
utation or money, to go to work for it and struggle for 
it among men. Another way is to let our desires 
take the form of prayer, and be patient, remember- 
ing that our’s is the geological God, who will not be 
in a hurry, butin due time will give us everything we 
want if our desires are first to Him. Let us adopt 
the rule that we will not help ourselves, but that we 
will loye the Lord with all our heart. This is the 
meaning of the injunction to “pray without ceas- 
ing.” Our nature is a great fountain of desires, and 
if we turn them all into prayer we thereby intro- 
duce as it were a gearing, and pass our wants round a 

‘pulley which gives us the advantage of God's power 
in Getting what we want. This may seem a round- 
about way, and it is such; but in the end it is by far 
the better way. 

0.—Should we tell our fellow mortals anything 
about our wants ? 

N.—God will put us in the way of using all the 
necessary means growing out of our human rela- 
ions. Cultivate the habit of turning the whole 
circle of your desires toward Him and being quiet, 
and you will find that the whole universe is in your 
favor, unlike X, who confesses that the whole uni- 
verse is against him. Let every one .who has ever 
had experience of success which came by waiting on 
God, recall it, and repeat it until every desire is turned 
into prayer; and those who have never had such ex- 
perience must begin at once to have it. That is the 
attitude of the Primitive Church now. Standing in 
that attitude you will realize that “God is able to do 
exceeding abundantly” above all that you can ask 
or think. Pour in your desires, and He will exceed 

‘them in his answer. But you must not be in a hurry. 

C—Some two years ago I got into a vein of ex- 
perience that I could not see my way out of. I went 
to the Lord and laid my case before Him just as I 
would go toa man. It was so long before I got any 
answer that I began to think that my prayer was of 
no account, when all of a sudden I found my way 
opened and my spirit free. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

{ A young gentleman of Jewish birth and liberal 
education, some months since became advised of the 
existence of the O. C., through the chance reading of 
& CrcuLakr at one of the tables in the Reading Room 
of the Cooper Institute, New York. He afterwards, 





through correspondence and a visit, sought a fur- 
ther acquaintance with the Community, the result 
of which was his conversion to Christian faith. He 
now writes that he proposes to devote himself to the 
cause of truth in whatever field he may be called. 
The following extracts from his letter (written for 
private friendship only), we insert as a true specimen 
of the spirit of codperation in one who is formally 
an outsider :] 

* * * Tam more inclined towards Jewish his- 
tory than formerly, and hold the race in higher respect 
than I did when I called myself one with it in faith. 
I intend brushing up my Hebrew, and shall study 
Arabic. Icertainly do feel that the circumstances of 
my birth and antecedents will, instead of disqualify- 
ing me to serve as a coadjutor in our glorious cause, 
rather inspire me to labor with stronger energy, 
greater faith and higher aspirations than I might 
have done had my position been different. My unity 
with Christ is infinite, and has so changed me from 
what I was, that like Antonio, 

“T have much ado to know myself;” 

only in his case sadness was the cause, and in mine, 
the co-existent one is indescribable joy. My pro- 
gressive spirit is tempered by a strange feeling of hu- 
mility ; and the self-love which formerly had almost 
exclusive possession of my soul, has been superseded 
by a feeling which occupies itself with al, save the 
one who once lived miserable within its confines. 
Of the Commune at Wallingford I dare not trust 
myself to write, for the poverty of my language is 
insufficient wherewith to express my attachment to 
its members. The consolation I experience is, 
that while I continue, as I ever will, in unity with, 
and in obedience to Christ, I shall on all occasions 
be with you spiritually through him; and that in ser- 
ving the cause as a volunteer, or in any capacity, I 
am earning laurels which will be heartily and smi- 
lingly bestowed by all who witness or hear of my 
humble efforts. 

What higher incentive can any one desire? How 
glorious will it be, when millions are likewise actu- 
ated! The time cannot be far distant, for those in 
unity with us will suffer no retrogradation, now that 
the contest has begun. God must regard with ap-, 
probation the unflinching zeal that has characterized 
your past efforts. He will guard us in the future 
and permit all whose faith and loyalty are perfect, 
to enter his heavenly kingdom. 

You will excuse the diffusiveness of this letter. I 
took up my pen principally to do what I have omit- 
ed, to thank you for past kindnesses; a debt which 
I fear I shall never be able to discharge. I shall al- 
ways recall my visit to your family, when I desire 
some pleasant subject whereon to repose my thoughts; 
for in the retrospect, those days appear like a solitary 
but Elysian oasis in a desert life. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 





—, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1866—“I am a minister of 
the M. E. Church, and have spent twenty years in the 
itineracy. Last week I obtained some information 
of your Community through the Independent, and 
am anxious to learn the principles of your family. 
Will you have the kindness to send the CrrcuLar to 
me, and thereby “ love thy neighbor as thyself?” On 
receipt of the favor, you will be remembered kindly 
and truly by one who desires and strives to be per- 
fect. Yours in the love of Jesus, 





” 





——, Wis., October 16, 1866. “1 donot know thatI 
have any special claims for the CrrcuLaR unless 
it should be that I am more than willing to read 
all sides of every question, and believe myself to be 
in sympathy with the truth, no matter where I find 
it or by what name it is known. 

——, Pastor of the M. E. Church,” 





—-, Wis. October 19, 1866.—‘ Pardon me—a 
stranger as 1 am—for asking to be enlightened con- 
cerning a Community of religious people near New 
Haven, Conn. I think from reading a notice of their 
way of living, that it would meet with my spiritual 
wants; for I am satisfied that we might enjoy our- 
selyes much more by taking a higher stand-point 
than most of the religious world are to-day taking. 


Man cannot hinder, if your trust and confidence be in 
God, who doeth all things well. D.C. Ww.” 





—, ll., Oct. 16, 1866.—‘ As I am desirous of learn- 
ing somewhat more of the Oneida Community than 
the account contained in the Phrenological Journal, 
please forward to me the CrrcuLaR. Myself and 
wife are believers in a free salvation, liberal Christi- 
anity—used to belong to the Methodists, but have 
not now for some time—manage to keep up family 
worship, are very anxious to investigate the theo1y 
of government in your Society. 3. uM. @.” 

—, Mich., Oct. 16, 1866—‘I have just been 
reading the interesting description of the Oneida 
Community in the Phrenological Journal, and I can- 
not find words to express my graditude that there 
are a few who dare to live out correct principles in 
direct opposition to morbid fashionable opinion. I 
too, though struggling along alone, have tried to 
reach a higher life and live out true principles, but I 
have found it a trying business. It may be interest- 
ing to you to know that I have worn the reform 
dress exclusively, everywhere and on all occasions for 
twelve years, and, in various innovations, have made 
my mark upon the false conditions of society. I 
would like to know more about you and your soci- 
ety, and feel that I should receive strength to do 
right, by being in correspondence with you or some 
of your Community. M. E. A.” 





PuBLICATIONS RECEIVED.— Essays on Taxation and 
Reconstruction. By W. B. Scott, New York. These 
are brief arguments against the principle of compul- 
sory taxation. 

Highteenth Annual Catalogue and Report of the New 
England Female College. This institution, located at 
Boston, has a moderate prosperity ; the graduates in 
1866 were nine in number. 

The Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1867. By Robert 
B. Thomas, Boston. 


ABROAD. 


Deak Eprtror:—To stay-at-home fulks like my- 
self, the thought of journeying by rail or boat is usu- 
ally rose-tinted. But experience remorselessly inter- 
sperses shades of drab. Listen: 

Starting on a short journey not many days since, 
I took the 1 A. M. train; the cars were crowded, 
and after wandering back and forth for a season, I 
prevailed upon a sweet-tempered man to share his 
seat with me. Presently my eyelids grew heavy, 
and doubling myself up like a jack-knife, I tried to 
sleep. No use—too cramped. So I straightened 
out, threw myself into line on an angle of forty-five 
degrees, with just three points d’appui. A funda- 
mental objection soon presented itself to this atti- 
tude; so another and then another is tried; all are 
about alike in point of continuous discomfort, and 
meanwhile I am mildly execrating railroad com- 
panies, car-builders and public conveyances gener- 
ally. Slowly, amid snatches of painful slumber the 
long hours wore away, and morning dawned over 
a collection of as sleepy, unkempt, cross-looking 
mortals as one would care to see. 

But enough; I hurry on to brighter scenés: 

A MACHINE LAMP. 

A day and a night I tarried with Mr. L., with 
whom I had business. During the evening my at- 
tention was attracted by a chimneyless kerosene 
lamp, burning with such steady brilliancy that its 
chimneyed neighbor was put to utter shame. 

“T declare,” said I, “that is really a success; I 
never saw a chimneyless kerosene lamp before that 
I thought worth lighting.” 

“Yes,” said L. “It is a good thing, and quite 
original. A piece of clock-work in the lower part, 
driven by a coil spring, turns a little blower, which 
sends a stream of air up through the flame, produc- 
ing the same effect that a very tall chimney would. 
Our ancestors little thought that lamps would some- 
times need to be wound up as well as clocks.” 

AN ENGLISH GUN. 
Later in the evening a neighbor called and want- 





ed to see “that gun.” The weapon was produced— 
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a double-barreled shot-gun, of English make. No 
extra trimmings or Yankee notions about it, but 
the workmanship was the most exquisite of any- 
thing of the kind I had ever seen. Value, $300 


in currency. 
TWO NIGHT-BIRDS. 


Among a collection of stuffed birds which orna- 
mented the mantel, were a whip-poor-willand a 
night-hawk, two birds which I have frequently been 
told were identical. Though certainly much alike, 
they presented points of marked difference. The 
whip-povur-will is the smaller of the two, but with 
much the larger bill, from the upper part of which 
extend a number of bristly feathers. The peculiar 
whistle in his cry, only noticeable when very near 
him, is owing to these. A ring of white encircles 
his neck, and there are two white spots on his tail. 
The night-hawk has a white spot on the neck, and 
a white band clear across the tail. The brown and 
white plumage on the body is common to both. 
Their habits, my host informed me, are quite dis- 
similar; the night-hawk builds its nest in the open 
field, and frequently stirs abroad during the day, 
while the whip-poor-will lives in the wood, from 
which it never emerges except at night. Some days 
afterwards, I went to the Astor Library, and read 
what J. J. Audubon has to say in regard to them. 
He agreed with what I had already learned, but as 
my notes have strayed away, I cannot quote him. 

A MONEY ADVENTURE. 

While going from New Haven to New York by 
boat, I received a bit of sharp criticism. It was on 
this wise: Just before starting I made the acquain- 
tance of a fellow traveler, a fine looking New Haven 
man. While chatting with him, I mentioned the 
fact that the berth accruing to me by virtue of my 
through-ticket from Springfield, was exceedingly un- 
inviting. 

“ Well,” said he, “you are welcome to share my 
state-room if you will pay half the cost of it.” 

After some hesitation I accepted his offer, and we 
turned in. I put my watch and purse under my 
pillow, despite a careless remark from him that 
thieves always feel there first. Next morning, an 
hour before getting into port, I got up and went on 
deck leaving my companion still sleeping. Just be- 
fore coming to the dock, I thrust my hand into my 
pocket to assure myself of the safety of my money. 
“What! It’s gone!” My pockets undergo a hasty 
search. In vain. “Ah! I remember now, I left it un- 
der my pillow; I felt it when I first awoke.” I rush 
into the cabin—* Which is my room? Let me see, it 
is number—number—I cannot tell—I never looked! 
How terribly careless!” I search the boat from 
stem to-stern again and again. No New Havener 
appears. Returning to the cabin, I pace back and 
forth irr the faint hope that he has not yet arisen. 
Suddenly from below comes the order, “Heave out 
the plank!” followed by the tramp of many feet. 
“There they go, and my purse with them,” and my 
heart sinks far down with despair and mortification. 
“Pl tell the captain about it and—” 

“Here!” comes from the other end of the cabin. 


I look up and see the New Havener approaching. 
I hasten forwards. He puts his hand in his pocket 
and pulls out my purse. 

“Be more careful of your money, my boy,” he says 
kindly, “I found it under your pillow when I got 
up.” 

Utterly overcome, I murmur broken thanks, shake 
him warmly by the hand, and we part. 

Aftera time I become calm, and think the matter 
over quietly. 

“Faust hold your tongue about this,” said Pride ; “if 
you area careless fellow don’t blab.” 

“ No,” said 1, “J guess I won't.” 

“ See here,” said another voice, “you had better 
Jet it al oat.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“For several reasons: First, your egotism will get 
& puncture, which it greatly needs. Second, your 
friends for whom you are doing business have a right 
to know just how careless you are. Third. It will 
materially assist you to remember the Source of all 
true carefilness and strength and your individual 
weakness. Fourth’— 





“ There,” I broke in, “I’m converted. I will make 
a clean breast of it.” 

Half an hour later I met with a warm welcome at 
335 Broadway, and was soon partaking of a boun- 
teous breakfast. Yours, ©. A. c. 

0. C., Oct. 15, 1866. 


INVALIDISM. 


Some one in the November number of the Atian- 
tic—a lady we understand—has penned a very reada- 
ble essay on “ Invalidism.” The article is enriched 
by a great deal of common sense, and by a wealth 
of allusion and brief quotation. Among the lat- 
ter are a couple of stanzas which first appeared 
in the Crmecunar, and whichin this case have 
become a little more “ragged” by going abroad. 
We quote a couple of its concluding paragraphs to 
show its brave spirit and correct its misquotation. 

But most demoralized in esthetic sense must be 
that invalid who does not constantly look to the 
splendid robustness of health. Sickness has been 
termed an early old age; far worse, it is often a toss- 
ing nightmare in which the noble ideal of fairer 
days is only recalled with reproachful pain. To- 
wards this vision of vigor the victim seems to move 
and move, but never draw near. Well might Heine 
weep, even before the stricken Lady of Milo. An 
old proverb says, that ‘the gods have health in 
essence, sickness only in intelligence.” Blessed 
are the =_— One canquite understand the reck- 
less exulting of some wild character, who, baffled 
with this miserable mendicancy everywhere, at 
length discovered the idea that God was not an in- 
valid. He was probably too much excited to per- 
fect his rhyme, and so tore out these ragged lines; 

“ Tterate, reiterate, 

Snatch it from the hells ; 
Circulate and meditate 

That God is well. 

“ Get the singers to sing it, 
Put it in the mouth of bells, 
Pay the ringers to ring it, 

That God is well.” 

Therefore make a valiant stand against that ugly 
thing, disease. By all nature’s remedies, hasten to 
be out of it. Fight it off as long as possible, defy it 
when you can, and refuse “to hang up your hat on 
the everlasting peg.” Be reinforced in all honorable 
ways. If not too ill, read the dailies; know the last 
measure of Congress, the price of gold, and the news 
by the foreign steamer. Disabuse the world for once 
of its traditional invalid, who sits mewed up in blan- 
kets, and never goes where other peole go, because 
it ~~ hurt him. Be out among the activities; 
don’t let the world get ahead, but keep along with 
the life of pees. Then, if invalidism is to be ac- 
cepted, meet it bravely and serenely as may be; and 
if death, then approach it loftily, for no one dies 
with his work undone, and no just-minded person 
can wish to survive his service. None should aspire 
to say, with the antiquated Chestertield, “ Tyrawley 
and I have been dead these two years, but we don’t 
choose to have it known.” 


SCIENCE AND THE JEWS. 


[ We make a long extract from an article printed 
in the Eclectic Magazine, entitled “ Science,” original- 
ly a lecture “by Rev. Charles Kingsley, the English 
novelist. History it appears, independent of the 
Bible, is awarding great honor to the Jewish nation, 
as having laid the foundations of modern science. 
The Jews cultivated intuition, and wise men are 
coming to the conclusion that that is the basis of all 
true science.] 

If 2 man comes up to nature as to a parrot 
or a monkey, with this prevailing thought in 
his head, Will it bite me? will he not be pretty 
certain to make up his mind that it may bite 
him, and had therefore best be left alone? It 
is only the man of courage—few and far be- 
tween—who will stand the chance of a first 
bite, in the hope of teaching the parrot to talk 
or the monkey to fire offa gun. And it is only 
the man of courage—few and far between— 
who will stand the chance of a first bite from 
nature, which may kill him for aught he knows 
( for her teeth, though clumsy, are very strong), 
in order that he may tame her and break her 
in to his use by the very same method by which 
that admirable inductive philosopher, Mr Rarey, 
broke in his horses: first, by not being afraid 
of them; and next, by trying to find out what 
they are thinking of. But after all, as with ani- 





mals so with nature; cowardice is dangerous, 
The surest method of getting bitten by an ani- 
mal is to be afraid of it; and the surest method 
of being injured by nature is to be afraid of her, 
Only as far as we understand nature are we safe 
from her; and those who in any age counsel 
mankind not to pry into the secrets of the uni- 
verse, counsel them not to provide for their 
own life and well-being, or for their children 
after them. 

But how few there have been in any age who 
have not been afraid of nature. How few who 
have set themselves, like Rarey, to tame her by 
finding out what she is thinking of. The mass 
are glad to have the results of science, as they 
are to buy Mr. Rarey’s horses after they are 
tamed ; but, for want of courage or of wit, they 
would rather leave the taming process to some 
oneelse. And therefore we may say that what 
knowledge of nature we have (and we have 
very little) we owe to the courage of those 
men (and they have been very few) who have 
been inspired to face nature boldly, and say— 
or, what is better, act as if they were saying— 
“T find something in me which I do not find in 
you; which gives me the hope that I can grow 
to understand you, though you may not under- 
stand me; that I may become your master, 
and not as now, you mine. And if not, I will 
know, or die in the search.” 

It is to those men, the few and far between, 
in a very few ages and a very few countries, 
who have thus risen in rebellion against Nature, 
and looked her in the face with an unquailing 

lance, that we owe what we call Physical 
cience. 

There have been four races—or rather a very 
few men of each of four races—who have faced 
nature after this gallant wise. 

First, the old Jews. I speak of them, be it 
remembered, exclusively from a historical ‘and 
not a religious point of view. 

These people at a very remote epoch, came 
forth from a country highly civilized, but sunk 
in the superstitions of nature-worship. They 
invaded and mingled with tribes whose super- 
stitions were even more debased, silly and foul 
than those of the Egyptians from whom they 
escaped. Their own masses were for centuries 
given up to nature-worship. Now among those 
Jews arose men—a very few—sages—prophets 
—call them what you will, the men were in- 
spired heroes and philosophers—who assumed 
toward nature an attitude utterly different from 
the rest of their countrymen and the rest of the 
then world; who denounced superstition and 
the dread of nature as the parent of all manner 
of vice and misery; who for themselves said 
boldly that they discerned in the universe an or- 
der, a unity, a permanence of law, which gave 
them courage instead of fear. They found de- 
light and not dread in the thought that the uni- 
verse obeyed a law which could not be broken; 
that all things continued to that day according to 
a certain ordinance. They took a view of nature 
totally new in that age; healthy, human, cheer- 
ful, loving, trustful, and yet reverent—identical 
with that which happily is beginning to prevail 
in our own day. They defied those very vol- 
canic and meteoric phenomena of their land, to 
which their countrymen were slaying their own 
children in the clefts of the rocks, and (like 
Theophrastus’s superstitious man) pouring their 
drink-offerings on the smooth stones of the val- 
ley ; and declared that for their part they would 
not fear, though the earth was moved, and 
though the hills were carried into the midst of 
the sea; though the waters raged and swelled, 
and the mountains shook at the tempest. 

_ The fact is indisputable. And you must 
pardon me if I express my belief that these 
men, if they had felt it their business to found 
a school of inductive physical science, would, 
owing to that temper of mind, have achieved a 
very signal success. I ground that opinion on 
the remarkable, but equally indisputable fact, 
that no nations have ever succeeded in perpetua- 
ting a school of inductive ——- science, save 
those whose minds have been saturated with 
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this same view of nature, which they have (as 
a historic fact) slowly but thoroughly learned 
from the writings of these Jewish sages. 

Such is the fact. The founders of inductive 
physical science were not the Jews: but first 
the Chaldeans, next the Greeks, next their pupils 
the Romans—or rather a few sages among each 
race. But what success had they? The Chal- 
dean astronomers made a few discoveries con- 
cerning the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which (rudimentary as they were) prove them 
to have been men of rare intellect—for a great 
and a patient genius must he have been who 
first distinguished the planets from the fixed 
stars, or worked out the earliest astronomical 
calculation. But they seem to have been crushed, 
as it were by their own discoveries. They 

stopped short. They gave away again to the 
primeval fear of nature. They sank into planet- 
worship. They invented (it would seem) that 
fantastic pseudo-science of astronomy which lay 
for ages after as an incubus on the human intel- 
lectand conscience. They became the magicians 
and quacks of the old world ; and mankind owed 
them thenceforth nothing but evil. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, again, those sages who 
dared face nature like reasonable men, were ac- 
cused by the. superstitious mob, as irreverent, 
impious, atheists. The wisest of them all, Soc- 
rates, was actually put to death on that charge ; 
and finally, they failed. School after school, in 
Greece and Rome, struggled to discover, and 
to get a hearing for, some theory of the universe 
which was founded on something like experi- 
ence, reason, and common sense. They were 
not allowed to prosecute their attempt. The 
mud-ocean of ignorance and fear of nature in 
which they struggled so manfully, was too 
strong for them; the mud-waves closed over 
their heads finally, as the age of the Antonines 
expired ; and the last effort of Greco-Roman 
thought to explain the universe was Neop!laton- 
ism—the muddiest of the mud—an attempt to 
apologize for, and organize into a system, all the 
nature-dreading superstitions of the Roman 
world. Porphyry, Plotinus, Proclus, poor Hy- 
ory herself, and all her school—they may have 
ad themselvgs.no bodily fear of nature; tor 
they were noble souls. Yet they spent their 
time in justifying those who had; in apologizing 
for the superstitions of the very mob which 
they despised—as ( it sometimes seems to me) 
some folks in these days are likely to end in 
doing ; begging that the masses may be allowed 
to believe in anything, however false, lest they 
should believe in nothing at all; as if believing 
in lies could do anything but harm to any 
human being. And so died the science of the 
old world, ina true second childhood, just where 
it began. 

The Jewish sages, I hold. taught that science 
was probable ; the Greeks and Romans proved 
that it was possible. It remained for our race, 
under the teaching of both, to bring science 
into act and fact. 


JEWISH GENIUS. 
From Mrs. Botta's ‘‘ Hand-Book of Universal Literature.” 


Hesrew Lirerature.—The Hebrew Litera- 
ture expresses the national character of that 
neient people, who were selected by God as the 
conservators of His revelation, and who, for a 
period of four thousand years, through captivity, 
dispersion and persecution of every kind, pre- 
sent the wonderful spectacle of a race preserv- 
ing its nationality, its peculiarities of worship, 
of doctrine and of literature. Its history 
reaches back to the earliest period of the world ; 
its code of laws has been studied and imitated 
by the legislators of all ages and countries; and 
its literary monuments surpass in credibility, 
originality, poetic strength and religious impor- 
tance those of any other nation before the Chris- 
tian Era. 


Tae Orv Trestament.—The literary produc- 
tions of the Hebrews are collected in the sacred 
books of the Old Testament, in which, accord. 
ing to the celebrated Orientalist, Sir William 


Jones, we can find more eloquence, more histor- 
ical and moral truth, more poetry—in a word, 
more beauties, than we could gather from all 
other books together of whatever country or 
language. Aside from its supernatural claims, 
this book stands alone among the literary mon- 
uments of other nations, for the sublimity of its 
doctrine, as well as for the simplicity of its style. 


It is the book of all centuries, countries, and 
conditions, and affords the best solution of the 
most mysterious problems concerning God and 
the world. It cultivates the taste, it elevates 
the mind, it nurses the soul with the word of 
life, and it has inspired the best productions of 
human genius. 

Hesrew Portrry.—The character of the peo- 
ple and their language, their mission, the pastoral 
life of the patriarchs, the beautiful and grand 
scenery of the country, the wonderful history 
of the nation, the feeling of divine inspiration, 
the promise of a Messiah who should raise the 
nation to glory, the imposing solemnities of the 
divine worship, and finally, the special order of 
the prophets, gave a strong impulse to the po- 
etical genius of the nation, and concurred in 
producing a form of poetry which cannot be 
compared with any other for its simplicity and 
clearness, for its depth and majesty. 


These features of Hebre® poetry, however, 
spring from its internal force rather than from 
any external form. Indeed, the Hebrew poets 
soar far above all other poets in that energy of 
feeling, impetuous and irresistible, which pene- 
trates, warms and moves the very soul. hey 
reveal their anxieties as well as their hopes; 
they paint with truth and love the actual con- 
dition of the human race, with its sorrows and 
consolations, its hopes and fears, its love and 
hate. They select their images from the habit- 
ual ideas of the people, and they personify in- 
animate objects—the mountains tremble and 
exult, deep cries unto deep. Another charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poetry is the strong feeling 
of nationality it expresses. Of their two most 
sublime poets, one was their legislator, the 
other their greatest king. 


HUSK MATTRESSES. 


Our rural friends are very hospitable; when 
we visit them they treat us during the day with 
the greatest kindness, but they are often cruel 
to us at night, and most always consign us to 
a feather bed, in the smothering depressions of 
which we pass a sleepless night. That a feather 
bed is a fit thing to sleep upon, is an idea rap- 
idly disappearing, we are happy to say; yet in 
many communities feathers still prevail, and 
they are looked upon as silk dresses are, in 
gome measure an index of the wealth, or com- 
petence of the owner. It is quite time that all 
this was changed, and comfort and health con- 
sulted rather than show. We say comfort, for 
no one after having slept for a few weeks on a 
hard bed would willingly return to feathers. 
Curled hair makes the very best mattress, but 
is expensive ; the -next best thing is corn husks, 
a cheap material, and accessible to all. The 
inner husks, or shucks, as they are called in some 
places, allowed to curl up a little, are often 
used without any preparation. A softer bed is 
made by slitting the husks in: strips, half an inch 
or so in width; a fork may Le used to facilitate 
the stripping. The best husk bed that we ever 
saw was made from the husks of green corn, 
shredded by drawing through a flax hatchel. 
Husk beds should be opened about once in six 
months, the husks shaken out from the fine par- 
ticles and dust, be sprinkled, and allowed to lie 
in the sun for a while. Treated in this way the 
husks will be almost as goodas new. We give 
this timely hint, in order that at husking time, 
those who would enjoy the luxury of a husk 
bed may take measures to secure the necessary 
material—Am. Agriculturist. 


. 


Snort Witts.—Two wills were recently re- 





corded in Philadelphia. The first one being “1 





will and bequeath all money or effects owned by 
me to ——+ or his heirs.” The other is still 
more brief. “I give ovenrining 30 my wife 
absolutely.” These wills though brief, are just 
as effective as if whole quires of paper had been 
written. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

This is a faculty long supposed to have ex- 
isted only with the few was owe considered by 
the multitude as especially gifted. The princi- 
ples of Elocution prove that it can be acquired. 
As a general thing, we have neither necessity nor 
occassion to use the voice in the manner by 
which it is produced. Most persons, in former 
times have actually believed that the voice left 
the body of the operator, and was thrown or 
“cast” in various directions, at will. This is 
impossible, and yet, with all its absurdity, it is 
diffeult to convince many, even at the present 
day, to the contrary. 

It is only in seeming that the sound comes 
from any indicated direction; it is merely a 
concentration or suppression of the voice within 
the lungs which gives the appearance of distance 
to sound thus produced. To practice ventrilo- 
quism effectively, it is necessary to — with 
simple sounds, making them from the depth of 
the lungs. Take the vowels first, then the ex- 
plosives; render them clear and full. After 
the voice is well established as coming from the 
lungs, and not on the lips and about the throat, 
then shut the teeth and endeavor to give the 
sounds in the mouth; having it rounded and 
arched, to give greater resonance. 

Finally, close the lips compactly over the 
teeth, and give the sounds, as before, from the 
lungs; be sure of full and deep breathing first. 
To make the sounds very faint, serene. ex- 
treme distance, compress the muscles of the 
throat closely together, and thus prevent the 
sound from too audibly escaping. Practice 
these sounds in every variety of manner until 
under complete control, and then let ingenuity 
devise as to language and characters suitable to 
experiments in this department of vocal science. 
It is very ay and only requires practice to 
excel in it. Almost any person can acquire it 
who has ordinary good vocal organs. It is 
speaking from the lungs rather than from the 
lips and throat. It is capital practice for the 
voice to acquire this peculiar command over the 
lungs.—J. #. Frobisher’s “ Guide to Elocution.” 


Tue Dirrerence 1x Tivz.—It is well known 
that the distance of 15 degrees, west of any me- 
ridian—that of Paris for example—produces a 
change in the clock time, equal to one ‘hour; 
so that when it is noon in Paris, it would be 
eleven o’clock 15 degrees west of Paris. New 
York, then, being 76 degrees of longitude west 
of Paris, it follows that it is only seven o’clock 
in the evening at New York when it is —_ 
at Paris. The news of an event, therefore, that 
happened in Paris just after midnight, on the 
beginning of the Ist of August, might, even 
making the allowance of two hours for its trans- 
mission, arrive at New York at nine o'clock in 
the evening of the 31st of July, that is, appa- 
rently, some three hours before its actually 
taking place in France! To avoid this appa 
rent absurdity, the clerks of the telegraphic 
offices will, besides the date of transmission of 
telegrams, have to add, by Greenwich time, 
Paris time, &c. 

In illustration of this fact, the following good 
story by Mrs. S. C. Hall, an Irish lady, is to the 

oint : 
j “T was standing, not long ago, in the railway 
station at Liverpool; it was just ten minutes 
past 10; when up rushed a gentleman, and I 
knew at once he was one of my own country- 
men: “I am going to London by ‘the 10 o'clock 
train,” says he to the porter. “Train’s gone, 
sir,” says the porter. “Can't be,” says the 
gentleman, in a flurry, “it’s not 10 yet,” pull- 
ing out his watch and showing it. “Ah, sir,” 








says the porter, “you forget that our time is 
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twenty minutes before yours.” “Twenty min- 
utes before ours !” exclaimed the gentleman an- 
grily and indignantly; “do ye call ¢hat justice 
to Ireland ?” , 


Dress or THE Scotcn Propix.—Mrs. Dr. 
Walker thus writes of it:—But I must say a 
word about dress, as you are so interested in 
the style of covering for “ mortal coils.” Well, 
every thing is worn here, from the kilt to Paris 
styles, with men; and as for the women, the 
most sensible dress is declared to be my own, 
although dresses are worn all lengths, many as 
short as mine, without even stockings, and 
many without shoes, in the streets of Glasgow 
and in the country ; these women are of all ages 
below 60, and yet people do not seem to notice 
them. I: is true that they are of the poorer 
classes; but then there is a study of natural 
limbs that some of our Broadway ladies, with 
their false calves, might be interested in, and 
that some of the gentlemen might gaze upon 
until they were weary, and think they would 
look quite as well clothed, even in pants. 

One old Scoteh lady said to another, that “if 
the Scotch lassies were to dress like the wee 
Doctor, there would not be so many queer chil- 
dren,” and when it came to my ears I asked 
what “queer” meant, and was informed that it 
meant children raised after H. B. Stowe’s “ Top- 
sey” style—“in the market.” But really. it is 
astonishing how many here (as well as in 
America) are praying to have this dress fash- 
ionable, which many have never even heard of 
before.— Herald of Health. 


Axnecpote oF Presipent Lincotn.—A year 
or more before Mr. Lincoln’s death, a delega- 
tion of clergymen waited upon him in reference 
to the appointments of the army chaplains. 
The delegation consisted of a Presbyterian, a 
Baptist, and an Episcopal clergyman. They 
stated that the character of many of the chap- 
Jains was notoriously bad, and they had come 
to urge upon the President the necessity of 
more discretion in these appointments. “ But, 
gentlemen,” said the President, “ that is a mat- 
ter which the government has nothing to do 
with; the chaplains are chosen by the regi- 
ments.” Not satisfied with this, the clergymen 
proses, in turn a change in the system. Mr. 

incoln heard them through without a remark, 
and then said, “ Without any disrespect, gentle- 
men, I will tell you a little story :” Once, in 
Springfield, I was going off on a short journey, 
and reached the depot a little ahead of time. 
Leani inst the fence just outside the depot 
was a little negro boy, whom I knew, named 
Dick, busily digging with his toe in a mud-pud- 
dle. As I came up I said, “ Dick, what are you 
about?” “Making a church.” “A church?” 
said 1; “what do you mean?” “Why yes,” 
said Dick, pointing to his toe, “ don’t you see? 
there is the shape of it; there’s the steps and 
front door—here’s the pews where the folks 
set—and there is the pulpit. “ Yes I see,” said 
I, “but why don’t you make a minister?’ 
“Laws,” answered Dick, with a grin, “I han’t 
got mud enough !”—Carpenter. 


THE NEWS. 


Crus W. FrIe.p has announced through the New 
York Tribune, that after the 1st of November, the 
charge for messages by the Atlantic Telegraph will 
be reduced fifty per cent. This will make commu- 
nication with Europe easier for a large class who have 
been debarred hitherto. 

THE council of Catholic Bishops which recently 
closed its session at Baltimore, was intended to be 
conducted in secresy. The “Circular of Instruc- 
tions” addressed to the Bishops of America, by the 
“Prefect of the Propaganda” at Rome, was written 
in Latin for private reading; but some enterprising 
reporter contrived, it is said, to steal one of the forty 
copies and translate it for the press. 


GEORGE PEABODY, the great American banker-of 


cently given Yale College $150,000. Of this sum 
‘$100,000 are to be immediately expended in the 
erection of a building for a museum of natural ‘his- 
tory ; “ three-sevenths of which are to be devoted to 
zoology, three-sevenths to geology, and one seventh 
to mineralogy.” 

Tue Canadian authorities at Toronto, are engaged 
in trying some of their Fenian captives. Robert 
Bloss Lynch of Louisville, Ky., said to have been a 
colonel in the Fenian army, has, after an impartial 
trial, been judged guilty, and condemned to death. 

Accounts from Buenos Ayres tell of an action 
between the Paraguayans and the Allies, in which 
the latter lost a gun-boat, a monitor and a bomb- 
ship. 

From England we learn that the Jamaica com- 
mittee are taking measures for the trial of ex-Gov. 
Eyre who was chiefly instrumental in causing the 
negro, George Wm. Gordon, and others, to be illegally 
executed during the late insurrectionary movements 
in the Island of Jamaica. This trial is likely to prove 
one of great interest. 

AFTER prolonged negotiations Saxony has ac- 
cepted the demands of Prussia. Telegraphic dis- 
patches tell us that the fortress of Koenigstein has 
been ceded to Prussia. Thus the Prussianizing of 
Germany goes on. This cession will soon prove a 
real surrender—thovgh not a nominal one—for the 
giving up of this fortress leaves Saxony at the mercy 
of Prussia. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. E. W., Conn.—You will find the information 
you wish condensed on this page of our paper. 
V. C. N., N. ¥.—Salutations and good wishes 
from this office, especially from “ H.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
Rew York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 
RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as it is in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race mere scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence means of which the 





London, has among other acts of munificence, re- 


, by 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know in a 
little advertisement. 

BUSINEss. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
ccm and fruit. e Wallingford Branch has 

acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commnu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-lfst sent 
free on application. 





a 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES, 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 3385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORKE: "(®. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency. buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at thie 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRisTiAN FartH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trarrer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this offiee.] 





